CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY

doubted that, where opposition had arisen between the two Houses and
was likely to lead to a deadlock, the King might, in spite of Mr Asquith's
statement, act as mediator between the two sides. Exactly at what point
he should ask to be allowed to intervene must be a question of doubt.
If he can intervene when the dispute has broken out, he can surely
intervene, as in 1909, when a controversy is to be expected. To be able
to intervene effectively he must know the opinions of both sides. His
mediation will be ineffectual if it is too late. If it is too early he runs
the risk of appearing to take sides in a purely party controversy.
Mr Asquith's reluctance in 1911 was justified by the fact that the House
of Lords had not yet indicated its decision on the Parliament Bill, and
by the fact that suggestions w^ere being made that the King should
refuse his assent to the Bill. On the other hand, no harm could be done
by an interview which was limited to facts and opinions and was not
directed towards the undermining of the Government's position.

The King had in any case already been in touch with the Opposition
leaders through his private secretary, Lord Knollys, and Lord Esher.
In January 1911 the two of them had dinner with Mr Balfour to discuss
the King's action and Mr Balfour expressed opinions which contem-
plated the possibility of forcing the Government to resign.1

In 1913 and 1914 the King made efforts to secure agreement on the
Home Rule Bill.3 In 1913 his efforts were directed mainly to the secur-
ing of a conference of party leaders, so that a settlement by consent
might be obtained. He urged this solution first on Mr Asquith3 and
then on Mr Bonar Law.4 Mr Asquith thought that a conference would
prove to be 'either a tea party or a bear garden5.5 What he did was to
enter into secret conversations with Mr Bonar Law. Though there was
a tentative agreement for the exclusion of Ulster from the Home Rule
Bill, opinion on both sides began to settle against a compromise, and
the King went so far as to say that it would be his duty to intervene to
prevent bloodshed.6 The King's Speech of February 1914 included an
appeal for a 'lasting settlement'. Lord Stamfordham sought an inter-
view with Mr Bonar Law and urged that the violence of Conservative

1 Esher Papers, in, pp. 40-4.            ' Life of Lord Oxford and Asquith, n, p. 28.

3 Nicolson, King George V9 pp. 223, 228.                  4 Ibid. p. 231.

5 Ibid. p. 232.                                                            6 Ibid. p. 233.
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